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ARISTOTLE AND THE PRACTICAL SYLLOGISM 


T is gratifying to observe that the attention drawn by Professor 
Dewey to the existence of a ‘‘practical’’ judgment-form, in 
which judgments about the future, about things to-be-done and 
about values tend to be expressed, has revived philosophie¢ interest 
in the somewhat mysterious Aristotelian doctrine of the Practical 
Syllogism. Some, indeed, with that reverence for antiquity which 
distinguishes philosophy and theology, do not hesitate to claim that 
‘the Father of Logic’’ had the prescience also to foresee its most 
modern heresies ;} while in the past opinions have differed widely 
as to what the doctrine of the Practical Syllogism meant or proved.? 
It may not be amiss, therefore, to investigate it afresh and in the 
light of the new developments of logic, in order to determine if 
possible what this doctrine really was, what its logical significance 
and psychological value are, how far Aristotle’s doctrine has a real 
bearing on modern problems, and finally whether it has anticipated 
Professor Dewey. 
I 


The most obtrusive, if not also the most instructive, appearance 
of the Practical Syllogism is undoubtedly in what Mr. Robinson ealls 
‘the famous discussion in the Nicomachean Ethics’? (Book VIL., 
Ch. 3, §§ 9-14), where it is used to explain the nature of ‘‘incon- 
tinence’’ (dxpacia ), This passage is an application of the doctrine 
to a difficult moral problem which has resisted solution by intellec- 
tualist ethics ever since the days when Socrates attempted to reduce 
virtue to knowledge and vice to ignorance. Its primary importance 
is as an analysis of incontinence, and it can not, perhaps, be ex- 
pected to give a full and satisfying account of the Practical Syllo- 
gism, though it may serve to raise the problems which this notion in- 


1 Like Mr. D. 8. Robinson in this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 225, and the writer 
in Mind, No. 89, p. 1. 

2K. g., W. H. Fairbrother, in Mind, N. 8., No. 23; D. G. Ritchie, in Mind, 
N. 8.,. No. 24, and the commentaries on the Ethics of Grant, J. A. Stewart and 
Burnet. 
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volves. At any rate it does not do so and is hardly deserving of a 
laudation like Mr. Robinson’s* when he declares that ‘‘here Aris- 
totle shows very clearly what the application of logic to action is, but 
he was too good a logician to fall into the trap either of making prac- 
ticability a unique logical character or of setting practical syllo- 
gisms into a figure to themselyes. For he was well aware of the fact 
that logically speaking they are just like other syllogisms.’’ Mr. 
Fairbrother is more moderate in his appreciation, but agrees that 
‘*this form of argument differs in no respect formally from any other 
syllogism, but has for its matter something which is not of merely ab- 
stract or scientific interest, but which affects us practically as living 
and sentient creatures.’’* As a matter of fact the Practical Syllo- 
gism, as stated in the Nic. Eth., VII., 3, is neither intelligible in 
itself nor admirable in its performance, and a critical consideration 
of this passage alone could only entail its utter condemnation. 

It may be objected to this account, (1) that it does not state the 
complete form of the Practical Syllogism and indeed does not even 
state any practical syllogism completely. For the complete form 
we have to go to the De Anima, III., Ch. 11, while in the Ethics the 
logical relations of the practical syllogisms indicated remain obscure. 

(2) These ‘‘syllogisms’’ are three in number. One of these, 
which may be called ‘‘the syllogism of continence,’’ is left quite 
vague ; we are only told that its major premiss ‘‘forbids us to taste,”’ 
but whether ‘‘all sweets,’’ or only ‘‘to excess’’ is not stated. The 
other two are both ‘‘syllogisms of incontinence,’’ and when com- 
pleted would run, all sweets should be tasted, this is sweet, .°. this 
should be tasted, and all sweets are pleasant, this is sweet, .°. this is 
pleasant. It is not made clear whether these two syllogisms are 
equivalent or whether the second is in some sense an advance on the 
first, as Professor Burnet declares. 

(3) If so, it seems unfortunate that it should drop the specific 
‘“practical’’ form, and no longer express any reference to an act to- 
be-done. In itself all sweets are pleasant appears to be as purely in- 
tellectual as any other statement of scientific fact; if it functions as 
the major premiss of a ‘‘practical syllogism,’’ it is only from the 
particular context that its meaning can be seen to be really prac- 
tical. In this respect it is like some of Professor Dewey’s examples,5 
though unlike Professor Dewey the Aristotelian writer gives us no 
warning to this effect. 

(4) The real trouble begins when we are told (§ 10) that there 
is no ‘‘essential’’ opposition between the major premiss of continence 

8 This JourNAL, loc. cit., p. 226. 

# Loc. cit., p. 365. 

5 Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 335-36. 
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and of incontinence, and that their conflict only arises ‘‘acciden- 
tally,’? under the circumstances of a particular case when desire 
impels a man to act. For though it is doubtless true that alt sweets 
are pleasant is not as such incompatible with shun excess and only 
becomes so in a particular case, yet it is not true that either of the 
alternative forms of the syllogism of continence is compatible with 
the original version of the syllogism of incontinence. Shun sweets 
and shun excess are both contrary to all sweets are to be tasted. 
Consequently the second version alone can claim to stand as the 
Aristotelian explanation of incontinence. Now in this version the 
‘‘practical’’ form has disappeared, and as an explanation of real 
dxpacia, 1. é€., fully conscious wrongdoing, it fails lamentably. For 
since the desire for bad pléasure, which is expressed in the minor 
premiss this is sweet, mobilizes a major premiss, consonant with it, 
in all sweets are pleasant, while there is no motive to construct a 
syllogism that would conclude to continence, the good principles that 
might serve aS major premisses remain impotent and are not ap- 
plied to the case. Hence the incontinent man, in the moment of ac- 
tion, is not aware that his act is wrong—that he remembers it later is 
not relevant. Being possessed by desire, which has constructed for 
itself an intellectual justification, he thinks what is wrong right. 
Now this is the differentia of the moral condition called by Aris- 
totle dxod\acia, ‘‘profligacy,’’ and all that in the end the theo- 
retical analysis of incontinence accomplishes is to describe it as 
a temporary lapse into profligacy. The dxparjs becomes dxddAacTos 
pro tem., the dxddAaoros is the dxparys grown chronic. This no 
doubt brings out the relation of both conditions to the growth of 
habits, but it is no explanation of conscious wrongdoing. 

(5) It is singularly unfortunate that the Aristotelian writer 
makes no attempt to account for the action of the ‘‘continent ’’ 
man. To have done so might not only have enabled us to see where 
precisely the difference lay between the man who yields to tempta- 
tion and the man who overcomes it, but also have thrown light on 
the construction of ‘‘practical’’ syllogisms. As it is, it is only 
implied that there is a syllogism of continence and that it deter- 
mines the action of the continent man. It would presumably run, 
Excess is to be shunned or Sweets are to be shunned, This is excess 
(or sweet), .°. this is to be shunned: but how is it to be arrived at? 

(6) The difficulty of answering this question consistently with 
the analysis given of ‘‘incontinence’’ is the apparent reason for this 
lacuna. The writer has committed himself to the position that the 
motive to action is to be found in the minor premiss alone, which 
(in the case of the incontinent) is dictated by desire. The universal 
major premisses are purely intellectual entities which lie inactive in 
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the mind until they are called up by some form of appetition (dpegis). 
As Book VI., Chapter 2, §5, declares, ‘‘pure intellection moves 
nothing,’’ and a relation to an end of action has to supervene. If, 
therefore, it had been made clear in Book VII., Chapter 3, that a 
good minor premiss could mobilize a good major and construct a 
syllogism leading to continent abstention, what would have become of 
the writer’s explanation of incontinence? For the question would 
have become irresistible—Why can not the dxparys do what the 
éyxparys does, and construct a syllogism of continence? And why 
can not both the desire for the bad pleasure and the desire (whatever 
it is) that prompts to continence be present together in the mind, and 
fight out a real moral struggle, which, according as it issues in one 
way or the other, results in continence or in incontinence ? 

(7) One final obscurity about the application of the Practical 
Syllogism to moral action must be noted, because it pervades the 
whole account. Is the analysis of action as a ‘‘ practical syllogism ’’ 
intended as a description of a process which actually goes on in the 
agent’s mind, or is it merely a way of reflectively representing the 
actual process in intellectual terms? Do the incontinent actually 
think and construct practical syllogisms, or merely act as if they 
had constructed them? Is the Practical Syllogism a psychic fact or 
a logical analysis? Is the writer talking psychology or logic? 

The answer is difficult because just this vagueness about the 
relation of logic to psychology has been characteristic of the tradi- 
tional logic throughout its whole career. And it is, of course, no 
answer to say, with D. G. Ritchie, ‘‘ What is now given is a psycho- 
logical analysis of the mental state of the dxparys, but with the 
help of the logical analysis of the syllogism.’’* No doubt at first 
sight one is strongly tempted to read Book VII., Chapter 3, psycho- 
logically ( @voxds ) as a description of an actual psychic process: 
indeed, unless it is so taken, it becomes irrelevant to its professed 
problem, the psychology of incontinence. But the language (especi- 
ally td Adyov mws kai Sdfys dxpareverPar) is vague enough to 
admit of the logical interpretation, and there are other much more 
explicit statements of the Practical Syllogism that have to be con- 
sidered. 

II 


It is important to grasp at the outset that the idea of a “‘ prac- 
tical syllogism ’’ did not arise for Aristotle in a logical context at 
all. It is clear from the De Motu Animalium, Chapter 6, that what 
suggested it was the problem of explaining the purposive motions of 
animals and men, and the way in which their acts appeared to be 


6 Loe. cit., p. 539. 
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controlled by ends to which they were means, and from which they 
seemed to follow, even as the conclusion of a syllogism follows from 
its premisses (ibid., Chapter 7, init.). The ‘‘syllogism,’’ therefore, is 
the perception of an analogy between the ‘‘ movement ’’ of thought, 
as reflectively analyzed by the logician, and the bodily movement of 
purposive action; and like the ‘‘theoretic’’ syllogism, it is not ‘‘psy- 
chology,’’ but a product of philosophic reflection. 

As a psychologist Aristotle endeavors to enumerate the psychic 
processes, from which motion might follow, as alo@yois (sense- 
perception), davracia (imagination, representation), Sdvou (intel- 
lection), mpoatpeows (purpose), BovAnos (wish), Ovwds (temper) 
and ém$vyia (desire). Of these the first three are intellectual and 
derivable from. vots (intuitive reason) ; the last three are grouped 
under dpefis (appetition), while ‘‘ purpose ’’ is compounded out 
of vods and dpefis. The object purposed is the practical end or 
good, including the seeming good, and so ‘‘ contingent’’; hence the 
intellection and the reason involved are practical. Aristotle tries to 
maintain throughout his dualism of the theoretic and the practical 
reason, and the superiority of the former in virtue of the superior 
dignity of its ‘‘ necessary ’’ objects. 

Accordingly in Chapter 8 (702 a 18) the chain of stimulations 
preceding organic motion is described as commotions (dy) of the 
organs, excited by appetition, evoked by representation arising from 
sense-perception or thought (véyos). The last is mentioned because 
human agents manifestly do things in consequence of their 
awareness of theoretic objects; hence conceptions ( évow:) are pos-— 
sible stimuli to motion. But it is never really explained how it 
is that conceptions have the same power to move as appetition, any 
more than how intellection and appetition are united in ‘‘purpose”’; 
Aristotle contents himself with a reference to his doctrine of an 
‘‘unmoved mover.”’ 

He gives, however, abundant illustrations of ‘‘practical syl- 
logisms’’ in Chapter 7, from which we may quote. ‘‘ Whereas 
there’’ [in reasoning about the immutable objects of ‘‘science’’] 
‘*the end is a theoretic proposition (for when one has thought the 
two premisses one has also thought and composed the conclusion), 
here the conclusion arising from the two premisses is an action; é. g., 
when a man has thought that every man should walk and that he 
is a man, he straightway walks. . . . ‘I need a covering, a cloak is 
a covering, I need a cloak. What I need must be made, I need a 
cloak; a cloak must be made.’ And the conclusion, the cloak must 
be made, is an act. Nay he acts from the first. If there is to be a 
cloak, there must be the first step. And if one thing, then the 
other ; and this too he does at once. So then it is clear that the act 
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is the conclusion.’’ It is then pointed out that, as in theoretical 
inquiries, an obvious premiss need not be dwelt on, and that ac- 
tion is accelerated by the absence of reflection, ‘‘for when a man 
functions in view of his aim, either by way of sense-perception, 
or of imagination, or of reason, he at once does what he desires. 
For the activity of appetition takes the place of inquiry or thought. 
‘I must drink,’ says appetite, ‘this is drink,’ says perception or 
imagination or reason: at once he drinks.’’ 

In the De Anima, Book III., Chapters 9-11, we find substantially 
the same doctrine as in De Motu, though in an obscure and difficult 
form. In Chapter 9 it is very explicitly denied that intellection 
(Sudvou, vods) can be a cause of motion and this is illustrated 
by the case of ‘‘ incontinence,’’ where action is determined by 
appetite. Yet the continent, though they feel appetite, do not act 
on it, but follow reason. Hence (Chapter 10) vois must be a prin- 
ciple of motion after all. Only it is practical reason, and purposive 
reasoning, and different in its end from theoretic. Ultimately this 
dualism of appetition and practical reason is overcome by the object 
of appetition (épe«rdév) which stirs both—though no reason is given 
why it should excite the latter. It is the good aimed at, and is itself 
unmoved. So is the ‘‘scientifie’’ major premiss (émorypovdév) —we 
must add, presumably, ‘‘ in a sense’’; for the incitement to motion 
lies in the minor, as in Eth. Nic., VII., 3. The form of the Practical 
Syllogism is, however, stated more fully here than in the Ethics, as 
‘‘such a one should do such a thing, this is such a thing, and I am 
such a one, .°. I should do this.’’ This, as the commentators note, 
facilitates self-sophistication, since a failure to perceive either clause 
of the minor premiss puts the syllogism of éyxpdérea out of action; 
but it explains neither how real dxpacia is possible, nor how the 
éyxparis overcomes his temptations, nor how the good principle 
can move to action at all, if it is ‘‘unmoved’’ and appetition alone 
moves to action. 


III 


The above eatena of excerpts should make clear a number of 
matters which the allusions in the Ethics, Book VII., left obscure. 

(1) The doctrine of the Practical Syllogism means, not that a 
practical syllogism leads to action, or that actions presuppose syl- 
logistic reasoning, but that actions are the conclusions of ‘‘ prac- 
tical syllogisms.”’ 

(2) This applies to all acts alike, reflective or impulsive, good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

(3) Hence the doctrine does not in the least explain how a man 
either resists temptation or succumbs to it. 
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(4) The writer of Ethics, Book VII., Chapter 3, whose identity 
with Aristotle has often been doubted, had no warrant for substitut- 
ing in § 10 the ‘‘ theoretic ’’ form of reasoning for the ‘‘ practical ”’ 
form in §9. 

(5) It is pretty clear that the form is logical analysis rather than 
psychological description, and, an ex post facto interpretation of the 
psychic process, though a penumbra of ambiguity lingers about a 
few passages. | 

(6) Not one of these Aristotelian passages is really concerned 
with any of the logical questions now raised by Professor Dewey and 
myself. They do not discuss either (a) whether there is a specific 
judgment-form for assertions about acts-to-be-done, or (b) whether 
‘*nractical’’ judgments have a special subject-matter, or (c) whether 
in all judgments irrespective of their verbal form logic should not 
recognize an implicit reference to action. 

As to (a) it may be pointed out that there is no question in Aris- 
totle of a practical form alongside of the theoretic, competing with 
it for logical recognition, and itself reacting on the notion of 
‘*logic.’? Any act may be conceived as a conclusion of a syllogism, 
and no importance is ascribed to the reference to a ‘‘to-be’’ in the 
form. 

As to (b), it is true that acts, and, therefore, ‘‘practic4l syllo- 
gisms,’’ are about special objects, viz., the ‘‘contingent matter’’ of 
the sublunary world, but. it is the difference in the objects that con- 
ditions the difference in the judgments, and not vice versa; moreover, 
the distinction is taken over from metaphysics, and does not in any 
way coincide with Professor Dewey’s. ‘‘Theoretic’’ judgments (in 
Dewey’s sense) about sublunary objects would be to Aristotle just 
as ‘‘contingent’’ as ‘‘practical.’’ If, accordingly, we give up the 
precise Aristotelian doctrine about ‘‘necessary’’ objects in the sky, as 
the moderns all do, it follows that the judgments of our mundane 
science are all ‘‘practical.’’ 

As to (c) it is obvious that the doctrine stops short in a dualism 
aggravated and apparently insoluble, which leaves it unintelligible 
how intellect and appetite can ever cooperate, whereas the conten- 
tion that there is a reference to action latent in all thought is pre- 
cisely an attempt to overcome this intolerable dualism. 


IV 


Still we have not done with Aristotle. There are still some pas- 
sages which may help us out. Thus, Hth. Nic., VI., Chapter 2, de- 
clares that ‘‘there are three things in the soul which determine 
action and truth, perception, reason, and appetite. Of these percep- 
tion is not the principle of any action’’ (in the narrower sense) ‘‘as 
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is clear from the fact that animals have perception but have no share 
in moral action. Now what is in intellection affirmation and denial, 
that same thing is in appetition pursuit and avoidance: so, since 
moral virtue is a purposive habit and purpose is appetition after 
deliberation, it is necessary on this account both that the reasoning 
should be trwe and the appetition right, if the purpose is to be good, 
and that they should severally affirm and pursue the same things. 
The intellection and the truth concerned are, however, practical: 
the intellection which is theoretic and neither practical nor produc- 
tive has for its ‘good’ and ‘bad’ the-true-and-false—truth and 
falsity being the proper function of all intellectual faculty—whereas 
for practical intellection it is truth-consonant-with-right-appetition.’’ 

What is here expounded is evidently a thoroughgoing parallelism 
of intellection and appetition. This must not be equated with 
Hegel’s intellectualistic attempt to describe conflict as ‘‘negation.”’ 
For it is not intended to reduce appetition to intellection, but leads 
on to an incipient recognition of truth and falsity as essentially 
values. If we permit ourselves to develop these hints a little, we 
shall find that they go far to remove the difficulties we have noted. 

(1) It is clear that if intellection and appetition run parallel, the 
former in no wise explains the latter. What this parallelism means 
is that the same fact, viz., psychic life, may be conceived in terms 
either of pursuit and avoidance, or of affirmation and denial. 

(2) Hence the Practical Syllogism is not an explanation of ac- 
tion, but only a translation of action into terms of intellection. It 
is merely to speak the language of logic instead of that of psychol- 
ogy. . The claim which has been injudiciously made for it, that it 
reveals the logic of action and the dependence of action upon 


thought, vanishes of itself. ‘‘Thought’’ and ‘‘appetite’’ are co- - 


equal and interdependent, because they are alternative dialects for 
describing the same fact, now from a standpoint of logic, now from 
one of psychology, and any onesidedness in reducing action to 
thought should at once be atoned for by a complementary emphasis 
on the volitional aspect of all thought as the satisfaction of a desire 
and of a will to know. 

(3) Nevertheless we can now see how the dualism even of this 
parallelism may be overcome. ‘‘That which is affirmation and de- 
nial’’ is also ‘‘pursuit and avoidance’’—what then is the unity that 
lends itself to this dual description? Clearly it is that which is 
common alike to ‘‘theory’’ and to ‘‘practise,’’ and to the ‘‘good- 
and-bad’’ of both. Now this is precisely the implicit reference to a 
good-and-bad. The good-and-bad of ‘‘theory”’’ is, we are told, the 
true-and-false. It is precisely because the true is the ‘‘good’’ aimed 
at by all intellection, and the false is the ‘‘bad’’ to be avoided, that 
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intellect and appetite have any common ground, even to fight on, and 
ean both be relevant to action. The mystery of how reason, as well 
as appetite, can ‘‘move’’ is solved when truth is regarded as a 
‘‘go0d’’ to-be-sought, and error as an ‘‘evil’’ to-be-avoided. 

(4) We thus arrive, by a purely Aristotelian route, at the hu- 
manist contention that ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘falsity’’ are fundamentally 
values. ‘‘Value’’ is the supreme ‘‘category,’’ which ultimately in- 
eludes all psychic process, whether ‘‘practical’’ or ‘‘theoretic,’’ 
whether a ‘‘logical’’ content or a ‘‘psychological.’’ It is merely an 
incidental consequence of this conclusion that the very form of the 
‘*Practical Syllogism’’ attests this fact, by describing truth as a 
something to-be-sought, while it is an easy corollary that all judg- 
ments which claim ‘‘truth’’ are, in a very real and important sense, 
‘*practical.”’ 


F. C. S. ScHruuer. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 





TWO COMMON FALLACIES IN THE LOGIC OF RELIGION 


HERE are two fallacies that are met with so frequently in the 
literature of the philosophy of religion that they deserve ex- 
plicit mention. The first, arising from a confusion between the 
value and the truth of religious beliefs, is so characteristic of the 
pragmatic way of thinking in the field of religion, that it may 
properly be labeled the pragmatic fallacy. The second fallacy arises 
from the attribution of the so-called religious experience to outside, 
‘‘higher’’ forces in cases where, in reality, the cause of the ex- 
perience is merely physiological—from ‘‘below’’ and not from 
“‘above.’? This may be called the fallacy of false attribution. 


I 


When value and truth are distinguished, and when it is seen that 
in many cases beliefs that are clearly false still have obvious value 
for those who hold them as true, then the argument so commonly 
used that, since certain religious beliefs possess value for the be- 
lievers, they are therefore true, is seen to be unsound. Truth is 
definable in terms of consistency among beliefs or propositions, or of 
correspondence with facts. Pragmatists accept this when they say, 
as James does, that beliefs ‘‘work,’’ and are true, only if they agree 
with reality; and they take the ‘‘working’’ of a belief as evidence 
that the belief does agree with reality. Truth is something that 
belongs to the subject-matter of logic, while value has a field of its 
own. Value is the subject-matter of the special science of value, and 
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there is a growing agreement in defining value in terms of organic 
interests. Things are made valuable when they are liked or ‘desired, 
when satisfaction is derived from their presence or possession, etc. 
The statement will, upon reflection, be challenged by few that there 
is nothing good or bad, but liking or disliking makes it so. Those 
who do disagree with such a definiiton, calling value indefinable, as 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore do,’ or defining it in terms of harmony 
or fitness,? etc., will still avoid any confusion between value and 
truth. Beliefs may be true or false; they may also have value or 
disvalue. In most cases, probably, true beliefs are valuable, and 
false beliefs have disvalue, but not in all cases. It is a fact that 
false religious beliefs have possessed value in the course of history; 
and it is probably true that false religious beliefs still possess value 
under some conditions. 

Pragmatism is biological in its treatment of mind. Mental proc- 
esses, according to pragmatism, have arisen as aids to adjustment of 
organisms to their environment. In such a view as James’s truth, 
and the survival-value of beliefs in the biological struggle for exist- 
ence, are made synonymous, and it is just this that constitutes the 
pragmatic fallacy. It might be argued that, according to the instru- 
mental theory of consciousness, not all beliefs, but only true beliefs, 
i. €., beliefs that correspond with reality, can be of biological utility® 
through their instrumentality to the adjustment of the organism to 
its environment; but it is necessary to distinguish here, by reference 
to the objects of the two classes of beliefs, between what I shall call 
‘‘scientifie’’ beliefs and ‘‘metaphysical’’ beliefs. ‘‘Scientific’’ be- 
liefs are beliefs about details of the physical environment. ‘‘Meta- 
physical’’ beliefs are beliefs about the nature of the universe as a 
-whole, as, e. g., the belief that the surface appearance of things is 
real, or the contrasting belief that ultimate reality lies only beneath 
the surface of phenomenal appearances. The phenomenal universe 
is not a ‘‘whole,’’ so if there is a fundamental unity about the uni- 
verse, it can be found only in some transcendent aspect of it. Be- 
liefs in transexperiential realities of any sort, also, whether or not 
there be a unity about the objects, would be called ‘‘metaphysical’’ 
beliefs. Many religious beliefs are of this sort. ‘‘Scientific’’ hypoth- 
eses, if they are of any significance, are capable of empirical verifica- 
tion with at least some degree of success; while ‘‘metaphysical’’ 


1 Bertrand Russell, Philosophical Essays, pp. 4-15; G. E. Moore, Principia 
Ethica, pp. 5-14. 

2See G. H. Plamer, The Nature of Goodness. 

8 Biological utility, or instrumentality, is a case of value, for what is in- 
strumental to life is indirectly the object of interest or desire, since life is 
valued with approximate universality. 
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beliefs are mostly incapable of empirical verification. The beliefs 
that must be true in order to be valuable, biologically and otherwise, 
are the ones that I call ‘‘scientific’’ beliefs. For example, the belief 
that the ice on the river is safe is a ‘‘scientific’’ belief. It can be 
verified by venturing upon the ice. Such a belief as this possesses 
biological value only if true, for to believe that the ice is safe when 
in reality it is not safe may be an indirect cause of death, in case I 
go skating and am drowned as a consequence. Beliefs of this ‘‘scien- 
tific’? sort are valuable only if they correspond with outside facts. 

The case of ‘‘metaphysical’’ beliefs, however, is different. ‘‘Meta- 
physical’’ beliefs can not be verified by the pragmatic process of 
discovering the sense-data that constitute the objects with which the 
propositions correspond, for they réfer to no empirical objects. But 
if they refer to no empirical objects that can serve as their verifica- 
tion, neither can they lead to objective results that are harmful. 
Holding a false ‘‘metaphysical’’ belief can never have such bad 
objective consequences as holding a false ‘‘scientific’’ belief, e. g., 
a false belief about the condition of the ice; and the false ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ belief may, on the other hand, possess positive values of 
a subjective sort. An error believed has the same subjective effect 
upon the believer as a truth believed. Even if we assume naturalism 
to be the true metaphysical theory, it is plain that the (false) ‘‘ten- 
der-minded’’ belief in God would possess hygienic value for those 
who were made optimistic by the belief; and it would possess moral 
value for those who would not be moral without belief in super- 
natural sanctions. In the case of ‘‘metaphysical’’ beliefs, the effect 
is of a subjective sort, and is independent of the objective truth of 
the beliefs. A man in a naturalistic universe might profit from 
true ‘‘scientific’’ beliefs about the parts of the universe, and also 
from the emotional and moral effect of a false religious belief about 
the nature of the universe as a whole, its meaning, purpose, and the 
like. Many of the false religious beliefs of primitive man have had 
negative values so far as they have actually caused maladjustment 
to the physical environment by virtue of having ‘‘scientific’’ beliefs 
as components, but they have possessed numerous positive values, 
through being the source of moral instruction, of artistic production, 
of conceptions of law, etc. Much confusion will be avoided by keeping 
clear the distinction between the. direct, subjective effects of ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ beliefs, and the indirect, objective effects of ‘‘scientific’’ 
beliefs. To believe in God, even if there be no God, can have no bad 
indirect, objective effect. On the other hand, the direct, subjective 
effects upon conduct, happiness, etc., of religious beliefs may be of 
such positive value as to be a determining factor in the biological 
struggle for existence. 
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In the Will to Believe,t James emphasizes the emotional and 
moral necessity of some sort of theistic belief for the majority of 
people. No other sort of world-view, he says, is congruent with 
human nature, He recognizes in this early work, too, that mere con- 
gruity with man’s emotional nature is not the meaning or the test 
of truth. He says:® ‘‘Theism, whatever its objective warrant, would 
thus be seen to have a subjective anchorage in its congruity with our 
nature as thinkers; and, however it may fare with its truth, to de- 
rive from this subjective adequacy the strongest possible guaranty 
of its permanency. . . . God may be called the normal object of the 
mind’s belief. Whether over and above this He be really the living 
truth is another question. If He is, it will show the structure of 
the mind to be in accordance with the nature of reality.’’ Though 
James here avoids the pragmatic fallacy by distinguishing the value 
of belief from its truth, his later developments of pragmatism ob- 
literate the distinction, or they at least make emotional congruity 
sufficient evidence of truth in cases where verification by perception, 
consistency, etc., is impossible or inconclusive. It is this that Pro- 
fessor Perry refers to as the pragmatic method of ‘‘verification by 
sentiment,’’® when verification proper is impossible. Since truth is 
a matter of logic and epistemology, the extra-logical matter of sen- 
timent should not be admitted as a test of truth. Let us content our- 
selves by saying that unverifiable religious beliefs possess value or 
disvalue, and stop at this point, rather than confuse matters of 
psychology and theory of value with logic. 

That James did not keep clear in his later writings on pragmatism 
the distinction between the value and the truth of belief is obvious, 
not only from the general spirit of pragmatism, but also from cer- 
tain definite statements that he makes.” 

The pragmatic fallacy extends to the case of mysticism when em- 
ployed as James employs it.as evidence for the truth of religious 
belief. James concludes* that ‘‘personal religious experience has its 
root and center in mystical states of consciousness.’’ Furthermore, 
it is largely, if not wholly, becatse of the value possessed by mystical 
states for the mystics themselves that James accepts mysticism as 
evidence of the truth of religion. A few quotations from James 
will make clear his position. He says:® ‘‘ Mystical states indeed wield 
no authority due simply to their being mystical states.’’ ‘‘To pass a 

4 Especially in Ch. IV. 

5 Op. cit., p. 116. Italics mine. 

6 Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 209, 10. 

7 See Pragmatism, pp. 77, 204, 222, 273. 


8 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 379. 
9 Ibid., pp. 428, 413 (italics mine), 400. 
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spiritual judgment upon these states, we must... inquire into 
their fruits for life.’”’ ‘‘The Vedantists say that one may stumble 
into superconsciousness sporadically, without the previous training, 
but then it is impure. Their test of its-purity, like our test of re- 
ligious value [—truth, as I have pointed out, for the pragmatist], 
is empirical: its fruits must be good for life. When a man comes 
out of Samadhi, they assure us that he remains ‘enlightened, a sage, 
a prophet, a saint, his whole character changed, his life changed, 
illumined.’’’ If mystical states have ‘‘no authority due to their 
being mystical states,’’ and if it is only because of their value that 
they are accepted as evidence for the truth of the religious beliefs 
associated with them, or in terms of which they are interpreted: by 
the mystics themselves, then here is another clear case of the prag- 
matic fallacy. 
II 

The question of the interpretation of mysticism leads up to the 
fallacy that I have called the fallacy of false attribution, which con- 
sists in the erroneous interpretation of an experience whereby the 
experience is attributed to an external, divine source in cases where 
a physiological explanation is adequate to account for the expe- 
rience. Thus James says that the ‘‘inner’’ experiences, mystical in 
nature, which are central in religion, point to the intervention of 
superhuman powers. But it is possible that mysticism is only a 
form of emotionalism, explainable within a purely naturalistic 
scheme. Postponing for the moment a more thorough examination 
of mysticism, I will simply say that ¢f mysticism is only a form of 
emotionalism, then the mystic, though indubitably passing through 
the experience, errs in ascribing to it a divine significance that does 
not belong to it. This is the fallacy of false attribution. 

As Professor Hocking:says,’® ‘‘To distinguisheé between what is 
subjective and what is objective about our experience is frequently 
difficult, even in physical observation; but especially in the expe- 
rience of the mystic.’’ The difficulty of distinguishing subjective 
from objective aspects of any experience that occurs when one is in 
an unusual physiological condition is well illustrated in Kipling’s 
La Nuit Blanche. Here a man with the ‘‘jims’’ on has remarkable 
experiences: 

In the full, fresh, fragrant morning, 
I observed a camel crawl, 


Laws of gravitation scorning, 
On the ceiling and the wall. 


This is only one of his spectacular experiences. He himself perti- 
10 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 352, 353. 
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_ nently raises the question of the real objectivity of events in which 
the natural order of things is so upset, for he asks: 


Was it earthquake or tobacco, 
Day of doom or night of drink? 


The truth of a belief in God is tested by seeking the object de- 
noted by the word ‘‘God.’’ If the mystic defined God as the mystical 
experience itself, then the truth of the belief in God would be estab- 
lished when the experience was obtained. But God, for the mystic, 
is not the mystical experience itself. That is, God is not the ex- 
periencing, but the experienced. God is believed by the mystic to 
be real outside of the occasional mystical experiences, and to reveal 
himself in the experiences. God is believed to be, not the experience, 
but the giver of the experience, which is interpreted as an experience 
of union with God. There is attribution of the experience to a super- 
natural source. Without such attribution, the experience is not 
ealled a religious experience. 

James argues quite unsoundly that the question of the origin of 
an experience is irrelevant. He says," ‘‘The plain truth is that to 
interpret religion one must in the end look at the immediate con- 
tent of the religious consciousness.’’ I would fully agree with this, 
since one essential component of the religious consciousness is the 
belief in something superhuman, but since such a belief is neces- 
sarily present in every religious experience,” the question of the 
natural or supernatural origin of the emotional components of the 
experience is very relevant indeed. 

James’s whole argument against the validity of attaching any 
significance to the connection between religion and sex is rather 
weak. It is not because ‘‘language drawn from the sexual life’’** 
is common in religious literature that the. psychologist interprets 
religion in terms of ‘‘sublimation’’ of sex. Much of religious litera- 
ture is unreliable as scientific psychological evidence. This is shown 
_ by the fact, as James points out, that religion has often been de- 
scribed in terms of other instincts, more or less irrelevant. But it is 
just because religion is actually observed by modern psychologists 
to be correlated with sexual phenomena that a sexual origin is fre- 
quently ascribed to it. 

What James really seems to be arguing for is the irrelevance, so 
far as truth and falsity are concerned, of ascribing to an experience 
a pathological, as opposed to a normal, physiological origin. He 


11 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 12, note. 

12In the case of the mystical experience there is present, at least after the 
experience, the belief that an objective God was revealed. 
18 [bid., p. 11, note. 
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admits my contention that the question of physiological origin is 
. relevant when ‘‘supernatural origin is pleaded by the other side.’’ ** 
In the case of the religious experience, there is belief in a supernat- 





J ural origin, as James himself insists. So in reality there is little 
disagreement in the last analysis between the views of James and 
\ the point that I am insisting on. James would admit the fallacy of 


false attribution when the question is one of attributing an experi- 
ence to a supernatural source, by the one who has the experience, if 
the psychologist can establish the physiological origin of the ex- 
perience. 

Mysticism may be identified with the metaphysical system that 
asserts the unity, timelessness, immediacy, and ineffableness of real- 
| ity, together with the denial of reality to the phenomenal world. 
Royce defines it thus, and proceeds to refute it.° Professor Hock- 

ing accepts’® Royce’s refutation, but says that mysticism has been 
historically a much broader thing than the metaphysical system that 
Royce refutes. Professor Hocking says,’* ‘‘The agreement of the 
4 mystics lies in that fact, prior to doctrine, and wholly coextensive 
with religion, the practise of union with God in a special act of 
worship.’’ But here is the rub. Here the whole question at issue 
is stated, in contradictory form. ‘‘The practise of union with God 
in a special act of worship’’ is not a ‘‘fact, prior to doctrine,’’ as 
Professor Hocking says it is. It is rather the doctrinal interpreta- 
tion of a fact. The fact is the experiencing. The doctrine is, that 
something objective, God, is experienced. 

I would agree that the mystic’s worship is an attempt to gain 
A what the worshiper believes is union with God; but so long as 
science and scientific methods are accepted, there is a presumption 
against the truth of the belief. The mystic commits the fallacy of 
: false attribution. The source of his experience is ‘‘within’’ and not 
4 without. The experience is a form of emotionalism, which consists 
of visceral reverberations involved in certain responses of the 
organism. 
| Professor Leuba has made a psychological study of mysticism,"® 

and his conclusion is that mysticism is a form of sublimated love. 
This is the conclusion of the Freudians. Professor Coe gives a good 
criticism of mysticism.’ He denies that anything objective is re- 

14 Ibid., p. 19. 

15 The World and the Individual, Vol. I., Ch. II. 
a> 16 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 351. 

17 Ibid., p. 352. 
18 See ‘‘On the Psychology of a Group of Christian Mysties,’’ Mind, N. 8., 
| Vol. 14 (1905), pp. 15-27. 

19 G. A. Coe, ‘‘The Sources of the Mystical Revelation,’’ The Hibbert Jour- 
nal, Vol. VI. (1907-08), pp. 359-372. 
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vealed in the mystical experience itself, and says that the objective 
factor is added when the experience is interpreted. The cause of 
the interpretation made does not reside in the nature of the experi- 
ence itself; but ‘‘tradition and instruction, auto-suggestion grown 
habitual, and reflective analysis,’’®° determine the interpretation of 
the mystical experience as a revelation of God. ‘‘The mystic brings 
his theological beliefs to the mystical experience; he does not derive 
~ them from it.’’** 

Though the half-way mysticism of most mystics is inadequate, 
and involves the fallacy of false attribution, it is still possible that 
there may be a mystical solution of the religious problem. So long 
as any recognition is made of phenomenal reality and the world 
that the sciences study, mysticism must be regarded as emotionalism 
only, with a false belief as to the source of the emotion; but a com- 
plete metaphysical mysticism, such as Royce expounds and refutes, 
may still be the truest insight, and farthest from a final refutation. 
Thoroughgoing mysticism is at least wonderfully attractive, occa- 
sionally for all reflective persons, and always for a few; and it will 
continue to lure world-weary souls to the promised rest and peace 
of its Nirvana. 


Wes.tey RaymMonp WELLS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





DR. DEWEY’S DUALITY AND DUALISM 


R. DEWEY’S ‘‘Duality and Dualism’’! furnishes another de- 
pressing bit of evidence that even the ablest philosophers some- 
times can not grasp the simplest distinctions of those who hold views 
alien to their own. At the outset of the article whose logic Professor 
Dewey criticizes I had taken pains to explain the distinction between 
what many of us call epistemological dualism and what we call onto- 
logical dualism. I had tried in earlier articles (to one of which he 
also refers) to make clear that my view, although epistemologically 
dualistic, was ontologically monistic. My distinction had been 
ignored by several critics, who attacked my doctrine as an ontolog- 
ical dualism. In this article, therefore, I wrote: ‘‘I wish to leave no 
excuse for any further confusion of my epistemological dualism with 
ontological dualism.’’ ‘‘In order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
I wish to state as explicitly as possible that I personally side with 
the- dominant tendency in American realism in denying the existence 
20 Ibid., p. 367. 


21 Ibid., p. 367. 
1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 491. 
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of a non-physical stuff or realm or awareness or subject or ego— 
‘there ain’t no sech animal.’ The ‘mental’ is a subclass of the 
physical, or refers, if you prefer, to a relation between certain phys- 
ical entities. This is ontological monism.’’ 

This distinction, and this use of terms, is no idiosynerasy of 
mine. All of these terms are, of course, open to objection and misun- 
derstanding. But it has seemed to me wisest to keep to the terms used 
by those whom I know to hold the doctrine which I hold. I recently 
discussed this matter of terminology with four leaders of philosophic 
thought in this country, frequent contributors to these columns, who 
hold the doctrine. It was their unanimous feeling that these are the 
best terms to use for the doctrines to which I refer, and that the dis- 
tinction which I have emphasized, and which Dr. Dewey persists in 
ignoring, is important. I must ask, then, in all courtesy, to have my 
terms accepted in this sense, in which they are currently used by re- 
sponsible writers, and which I have beén careful to explain. 

We have often offered evidence that our sense-data constitute in- 
formation (even when not recognized as such) concerning existents 
outside of consciousness. The perceiver gains his knowledge of these 
outer existents through his sense-data. They may be said to repre- 
sent those outer existents, in the sense that they vary concomitantly 
with them, and act as substitutes for them in guiding the organism. 
If this is the situation, our term ‘‘epistemological dualism’’ seems to 
us warranted. Professor Dewey does not discuss the evidence we 
offer ; and I must not here repeat it. Nor am I concerned to defend 
our terms as the best available. All that I wish to do is to clear them 
from an evident misinterpretation, and thereby to defend myself 
from the accusation of logical fallacy. 

My logic, my critic says, ‘‘amounts to assuming that wherever 
you have numerical duality in perceiving there you have epistemo- 
logical dualism.’’ But we do not say ‘‘wherever,’’ nor do we say 
that any ‘‘numerical duality’’ implies epistemological dualism. 
What we say is that in certain situations (perception, memory, etc.) 
there is numerical duality (viz., between sense-datum, memory- 
datum, etc., on the one hand, and object-perceived, object-remem- 
bered, etc., on the other hand), of a certain sort (described above) ; 
and any theory which clearly recognizes this kind of duality in these 
situations we call epistemological dualism: That is what we who 
hold the doctrine mean by it. 

Professor Dewey’s misunderstanding seems to be twofold. In 
the first place, the ‘‘numerical duplicity’’ which he speaks of is ap- 
parently not that which we are speaking of, not that which leads 
us to call our doctrine by the name which he thinks unwarranted. 
The numerical duplicity which he recognizes is ‘‘the difference in 
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time and place, etc., of the organic event of sensing, imagining, etc., 
from that of its extra-organic cause . .. a difference in the detail 
of a series continuously physical in all its constituents.’’ This 
duality he has often spoken of, apparently supposing that this is the 
duality which we epistemological dualists are talking about. We 
have replied, in effect, that we recognize that physical series, and 
rejoice in it, but that our doctrine rests upon another duality en- 
tirely, the duality, namely, which I have mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. By ‘‘object perceived’’ we refer to what he is 
apparently referring to by the phrase ‘‘ extra-organic cause.’’ But 
by ‘‘sense-datum’’ we mean something else than ‘‘the organic event 
of sensing.’’ Hence the statement that the two items of which he 
chooses to speak (together with various other items of which we are 
likewise not speaking) stand in a continuous physical series is an 
irrelevance. 

Even, however, if he were speaking of the same two items as we, 
it would be still irrelevant to show that they stand in a continuous 
physical series. Suppose they do! We shall none the less call our- 
selves epistemological dualists. For the meaning of that term has 
nothing to do with the question whether or no our two items stand 
in such a series. It is just the simple fact of the duality plus the fact 
of the use by the organism of the one item as if it were the other, that 
leads us to adopt that term, in contradistinction to those who deny or 
ignore that duality. 

But his chief misunderstanding is that of which I spoke at the 
outset, the assumption that I mean by the term ‘‘epistemological 
dualism’’ the belief in two kinds or realms of Being, that I believe 
in ‘‘a separate world called psychical.’’ After admitting a duality 
(his duality, not mine) in perception, he says, ‘‘ At no point is there 
a switch from one order or genus of Being to another. And with- 
out such a switch there is neither epistemological dualism nor does 
the demand for an epistemological monism arise.’’ Here, as through- 
out, he seems to be reading into the term ‘‘epistemological dualism’’ 
what, in the very article he is criticizing, I explicitly declared to be 
not its meaning for me. His confusion results no doubt from the 
fact that many, perhaps most, epistemological dualists are also onto- 
logical dualists; and some of them on occasion have made the very 
illogical leap which he attributes to me. The distinction, however, 
between the two senses of the word ‘‘dualism’’ is clear enough; and 
the failure to recognize it leads him to misread my conclusion as 
well as my premise. It is small wonder that he finds my logic faulty! 

The incident deserves this attention, not for the sake of pro- 
tecting the honor of my logic, but in order to win a better compre- 
hension for a doctrine held by not a few, and persistently misrepre- 
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sented by its opponents. The whole issue between us and the 
epistemological monists evidently seems factitious to Professor 
Dewey ; he declares he has not a ‘‘chemical trace of interest’’ in the 
one doctrine, and no more in the other. If it is not discourteous, I 
should like to suggest the possibility that the pragmatist’s lack of 
interest in certain problems with which other workers are grappling 
may occasionally be due, like the sense of superiority of the contem- 
porary pacifist who is ‘‘above the battle,’’ not to an actual tran- 
scendence of the problems, or discovery of their unreality, but to 
obsession by an inhibiting idea which prevents their acuteness from 
being felt. 


DuRANT DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Rhythm of Prose. Wrii1AM Morrison Patterson. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1916. Pp. xvii+ 193. 


Common enough in our vast literature on the subject of rhythm 
are the empirical researches made by psychologists who are inter- 
ested in this particular field. Seldom, however, have those who are 
chiefly associated with the musical and literary arts undertaken to 
contribute data patiently gleaned from scientific investigations of 
their own. With greater stress on the experimental side of art may 
come the development of a science of music, of literature, of paint- 
ing, and of sculpture. And what science can be of greater service 
in laying the foundations of an adequate knowledge of the under- 
lying principles which form the basis of music, of literature, or of 
any other art, than psychology? An eminent psychologist and phi- 
losopher recently remarked that at no far distant date we should 
be able to control the forces of mind as precisely as we now regulate . 
the forces of matter. When the thoughts, emotions, and actions of 
men’s minds can be harnessed as we now harness the energies of 
physical and chemical substances, two things may happen: we shall 
be enjoying our lives in a world of peace without pause or, becom- 
ing the tools and slaves of misleading leaders, we shall wage war 
more diabolically than ever. 

Be that as it may, we are surely taking a great step in the direc- 
tion of understanding the mental structure of man more accurately 
when we begin to study music and literature from a psychological 
point of view. New vistas begin to spread out before us, new 
products of mind are critically examined. Not long hence, as we 


now read about a psychology of music, we shall notice the familiar 
1Cf. H, P. Weld, ‘‘An Experimental Study of Musical Enjoyment, x 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XXIII., pp. 245-308. 
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sound of phrases like ‘‘the psychology of poetry,’’ and the ‘‘psy- 
chology of prose.’’ 

Before us is a work which might aptly be entitled ‘‘the psychol- 
ogy of rhythmic prose.’’ Short of claiming a major interest in 
psychology, the author has fortified himself in his reading and in 
the selection of his advisers to such an extent that no professional 
psychologist, who is interested in any aspects of the subject pre- 
sented, need hesitate to give the book his earnest attention. In the 
introductory outline much is said concerning the individual who is, 
in a rhythmical sense, ‘‘aggressive.’’ He is capable of creating a 
rhythmical grouping out of objectively unstressed members, of 
modifying this grouping at will, and of carrying without effort 
passages which have syncopated accents. Since ‘‘prose rhythm 
must always be classed as subjective organization of irregular, 
virtually haphazard arrangements of sound,’’ the person who is 
rhythmically ‘‘aggressive’’ here finds grist for his mill. 

With Chapter I. the principle of ‘‘unitary pulses’’ of sound 
already suggested in the introduction is elaborated into a theory. 
Wundt and Meumann are subjected to criticism for failing ‘‘to keep 
before their eyes three important factors, familiar to every musician: 
first, the possibility of accelerating or retarding a series of regular 
motions without destroying the impression of rhythm; second, the 
possibility of substituting at any time (7. e., spontaneously) one long 
time-interval for several equivalent short ones, or vice versa; third, 
the possibility of preserving a certain series of time-intervals, but of 
changing in various ways the nature of the motions or sensations 
that mark the beats.’’ The factor of retardation and acceleration 
involves a gradual change in tempo without a change in the rhythm; 
under ‘‘substitution’’ the author comprehends the increase or de- 
crease in the number of members of a group without alteration of 
the rhythm; and ‘‘syncopation’’ is explained as ‘‘the interpolation 
of some concealed form of motor reaction, such as an eye, throat, 
tongue, or breath movement, which alternates with a more visible 
movement, such as nodding, or tapping, or dancing.’’ The author 
has found that intricate syncopated rhythms, such as beating five 
against seven, could be successfully followed by persons who had had 
practically no musical training, provided they have heard the com- 
bination performed by some one else. The application of this factor 
to the interpretation of the complex rhythms of many primitive 
peoples appears to militate against the supposition that their 
rhythmical sense is very highly developed. 

All of these factors have been carefully investigated in a series 
of experiments which are described in detail in one of the divisions 
of the appendix. They were performed in the sound-proof room of 
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the psychological laboratory of Columbia University and in an 
underground chamber which was especially constructed to exclude 
sounds of all sorts and which has since become famous through Miss 
Amy Lowell’s description of it in her lectures as a ‘‘dungeon.”’ 
The experimenter used the well-known device of photographing the 
sound of the voice on a moving film by means of a system of mirrors, 
one of which was attached to the back of the membrane that was 
actuated by the voice. Instead of the arc-lamp as a source of light, 
small Mazda lights burning at a supernormal voltage were used to 
overcome the objectionable feature of the attendant noises. A num- 
ber of accessory pieces, such as the Leipzig time-sense machine, 
kymograph, keys for tapping, sound-pendulum, and other instru- 
ments, were required. Preliminary experiments were arranged for 
the study of subjective rhythm, of free rhythm, of physiological 
rhythms, of type of imagery, of ‘auditory memory, of motor repro- 
duction, and of temporal perception. The experimental results are 
compiled under appropriate headings in a section of the appendix 
and furnish the basis for discussions in the text. 

Chapter II. gives one of the best summaries of the experimental 
investigations in the extensive field of rhythm which the reviewer 
has read. There are, however, two chief disadvantages under which 
the historical survey labors. They are probably unavoidable in a 
chapter as ambitious in its scope as is this one. The survey under 
these conditions must be a sort of bird’s-eye view: each item in the 
landscape is not very intimately observed, nor is the order in which 
the observations are taken apt to be a logical one. One looks now 
here, now there, and never for any length of time at a single object. 
As we read the chapter we like to assume that the author has as a 
matter of fact buried himself deeply in the thoughts of Wundt, Meu- 
mann, Benussi, Sievers, and the rest, but the impression which one 
objectively gains from the reading of it is a failure to interpret the 
citations in terms of the writer’s system and a lack of organization 
in the material presented. Later the author confesses his shortcom- 
ings when he comments on the fact that the literature was ‘‘very 
briefly and incompletely reviewed.’ : 

The ‘‘sense of swing’’ is described in Chapter III. as ‘‘the ability 
to move according to progressive laws, however occult, and to feel 
instinctively in the performances of others the lawful course of their 
progression in case they conform themselves to what we mean by 
“proper swing.’’’ This ability is largely influenced by the memorial 
factor which the author tests, among other things, in terms of the 
reproduction of a gradually decreasing and increasing series of 
temporal units (.7, .6, .5, .5, .6, .7 sec.). 

We are next initiated into the subject of ‘‘rhythmic tunes.’’ 
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_ The author holds that in the reading of metrical verse, the reader 
attempts to seek the pattern upon which the verse is built. The 
‘‘unitary pulses’’ easily merge with the accent and are ultimately 
lost to the reader’s attention. If, then, another person indicates 
to a reader the arrangement of stresses in a suitable prose selection, 
these ‘‘unitary pulses’’ function in the same fashion, but probably 
more noticeably as a sort of accompaniment to the melody. This is 
the ‘‘rhythmic tune.’’. We learn, furthermore, that ‘‘‘tune’... 
not only suggests an auditory sequence, temporally and accentually 
organized, but brings to mind two interesting facts—first, that even 
in a succession of noises, impressions of definite pitch are likely to 
occur ; second, that even in a succession of notes of unvarying pitch, 
fictitious melodies, of definite tonal structure, are easily added sub- 
jectively by some'observers.’’ Another noteworthy point which was 
emphasized in the experiments was the role of kinesthesis in the 
rhythmical perception. The reviewer’s conclusions concerning the 
function of the motor factors seem to find corroboration in this 
study.2, The author remarks that muscular sensations were par- 
ticularly noticeable when the perception of rhythm was somewhat 
of a task. He says, ‘‘these unitary (ungrouped) time-intervals are 
marked off by a series of what appear to be muscular tensions in the 
region of the head, sometimes localized in the neighborhood of the 
ears (musculus tensor tympani), sometimes in the throat, or else- 
where.’’ At this point a reference to the theory of Ewald,* the 
earlier assumptions of Mach,* and the more recent statements of 
Titchener® would have been appropriate. 

The chapter on ‘‘Vers Libre’’ has probably attracted the atten- 
tion of reviewers more than any other. The problem has arisen as 
to whether or not there is a possibility for the existence of a third 
class of literary form which is to occupy a middle ground between 
definitely accented verse and ordinary irregularly stressed prose. 
On the basis of his experiments, the author comes to very definite 
conclusions. Without taking into consideration any emotional or 
ideational effects produced and judging entirely on the grounds of 
the rhythmical impression obtained, the statement is made that 
“there exists no fundamental time-rhythm experience correspond- 


2C, A. Ruckmich, ‘‘The Réle of Kinesthesis in the Perception of Rhythm,’’ 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XXIV., p. 359, and a recent study of 
visual rhythm, v. Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XIV., p. 46. 

8 R. Ewald, Untersuchungen iiber d. Endorgan d. Nervus octavus, 1892, p. 
294. 

4E. Mach, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber d. Zeitsinn d. Ohres,’’ Wien. Sitz.-Ber., 
Vol. II., 1865, p. 133. 
5 E. B. Titchener, A Text-book of Psychology, 1915, p. 345. 
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ing to a tertium quid between prose and regular verse. .. . Ac- 
cording to the results of our experiments, therefore, there is no 
psychological meaning to the claims for a third genre between 
regular verse and prose, except in the sense of a jumping back and 
forth from one side of the fence to the other.’’ If this fact is 
established—and we are not disposed to question the author’s judg- 
ment on this point—then, in the literary field, to say nothing of 
applications in other fields as well, this conclusion reached on the 
basis of an empirical approach ought alone to justify the task that 
was undertaken. 

The author sums up his various arguments under thirty sections 
in the last chaper. ‘‘Wundt’s statement that no series of impres- 
sions exists that can not in some way be conceived as rhythmic, is 
established, but with the limitation that no clear, continuous rhythmic 
experience is possible in connection with haphazard series, except 
for individuals especially endowed.’’ Meumann’s opinion that 
rhythm is a complex process and is not confined to any one sense - 
is also confirmed; but the author is not inclined to sanction the 
theory of speech-melody which has been so impressively advanced 
by Sievers. 

To the reviewer’s mind it appears that the chief contribution of 
the book lies in its enthusiastic application of the experimental 
method to studies of literary forms of rhythm. The results seem 
more suggestive in the way of promising future channels of keen 
analysis in numerous directions than indicative of any thorough- 
going inspection of specific mental processes. The perception of 
rhythm has been investigated from so many angles that it is time to 
take an inventory of results and map out a new campaign. The 
author embarks on such an expedition with all the vigor of a new 
recruit. It may be well for the enterprise that he learn not too 
much of previous failures in some of the ventures. His ardor to 
follow certain paths of investigation probably leads him to under- 
estimate previous endeavors that have been made. Consequently, 
without taking into account exactly the kind of game they play, he 
gives such keen thinkers as Wundt and Meumann the hint that 
they have several errors chalked up against them. The problem 
for both of these writers was to discover what is going on in the 
mind when we perceive rhythms. The former stresses the rdle of 
the emotions and feelings;* the latter makes rhythm largely an 
attentive experience,’ and both recognize the play of ideational 


8 W. Wundt, Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie, Vol. III., 1911, pp. 
147 ff., 336. 

7E. Meumann, ‘‘Untersuchungen zur Psychologie und Aesthetik des 
Rhythmus,’’ Philos. Studien, Vol. X., 1894, pp. 397 ff. 
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processes. The objective circumstances which bring about the 
affective changes in the first instance or the attentive strains in the 
second instance are of secondary importance. And we are not told 
by the author what mentally constitute ‘‘unitary pulses,’’ 7. e., 
whether they are matters of attention, of affection, of perceptual 
form, or simply of kinesthetic complexes. Naturally we have to be 
on our guard lest, as Herbart was fond of remarking concerning 
‘*faculties,’’ we fall into the habit of clothing our ignorance with a 
name. The reviewer has searched in vain for a descriptive account 
of a ‘‘unitary impulse’’ from a psychological point of view. 

On the whole the book is very stimulating and reads well. The 
experiments were carefully conducted and arranged to bring out 
what the author had planned to do: indeed, it is the reviewer’s 
impression that the appendix furnishes a working model for other 
experiments of this nature. It is suggested that the author some 
time take the opportunity to investigate intensively one or more of 
the many problems that were indicated in the course of the experi- 
ments, such as (1) the question whether there is any relation between 
pronounced auditory imagery and musical or rhythmical talent, (2) 
the formulation of a more accurate method of grading the test for the 
‘sense of swing,’’ (3) the elaboration of the test for skilled coordi- 
nations, (4) further investigation of the factors which lead to in- 
creased retardation in the tapping experiments, (5) a synthetic 
tabulation showing the relationship of the individual tests and the 
rating received by each observer. If these tests were standardized, 
it is probable that they would be of service in the investigations of 
musical ability. 


CurRIsTIAN A. RucKMIcH. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The Essentials of Philosophy. R. W. Setuars. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1917. Pp. 301. 


The significant feature of this introductory text in philosophy is 
a certain novelty of method in its construction. First books in 
philosophy present peculiar difficulties, owing to the fact that cur- 
rent problems are historical products; and it is difficult to choose 
judiciously the amount of history to be incorporated in such a work. 
The writer of an introductory text may elect to present his subject 
by treating types of theory as a series of traditions; then by proper 
selection and arrangement of the facts of the history of philosophy 
these traditions are severally expounded in their ‘‘historical’’ order 
of development, frequent cross-references between traditions giving 
unity to the whole. The book is then topped off by an account of 
the writer’s own position which hastily reconciles the divergencies 
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appearing between the traditions. Some such plan seems to be com- 
monly adopted. The limitations imposed by the compass of the 
ordinary introductory text necessitate such a condensation, rear- 
rangement, and simplification of the historical facts that the book is 
likely to be a hybrid—something more than a beginning of philo- 
sophical reflection and something less than a history of philosophy. 

Professor Sellars has circumvented these difficulties in so far as 
the nature of his work permits. His method is logically genetic. In 
the main, the excursions into the history of philosophy are used as 
illustrative of an account of the logical growth of reflection gen- 
erated by criticism of the ‘‘philosophy of the plain man.’’ The 
confusion of the history of philosophy and this logical growth is 
fairly well avoided. The book frankly leads up to Professor Sellars’s 
critical realism. 

The starting-point is the ‘‘philosophy of the plain man,’’ or 
natural realism, which is, however, not unreservedly presented as 
the philosophy of some historical personage, nor as a stage in the 
historical development of philosophy. The natural realism of the 
plain man is the ‘‘first level’’ of thought. After an account of this 
level (Chapter II.), there follows an account of the break-down of 
natural realism, and of the generation of representative realism, 
idealism, and skepticism. The field is thus prepared for an outline 
of the author’s non-apprehensional critical realism (Chapters [X- 
XI). From the position therein attained, the problems of truth and 
error, mind and matter, substance, purpose, and mechanism, and 
the like, are examined. In the final chapter, which treats of value, 
an outline of the five ‘‘levels’’ is given. These levels are: (1) Natural 
Realism; (2) Enlightened Natural Realism; (3) Scientific Realism ; 
(4) Idealism; (5) Non-apprehensional Realism (pp. 290-293). 
Throughout the book the first level serves as a background upon 
which are projected the various doctrines arising through reflection 
upon that level. 

This book, in the opinion of the reviewer, is one of the most ac- 
ceptable introductory texts that has come under his notice. It is 
well fitted to the needs of the beginner, and it admits of all necessary 
expansion on the part of the teacher. It should find wide acceptance 
as a text. ; 

ALBERT G. A. Bauz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. March, 1917. On Some 
Conditions of Progress in Philosophical Inquiry (pp. 123-168): 
ArtuHour QO. Lovesoy. — (The presidential address delivered at the De- 
cember meeting of the American Philosophical Association.) The 
view here set forth is that philosophy is a science and deals with ob- 
jective, verifiable, and communicable truths. As such it must be dis- 
tinguished from personal reactions and temperamental idiosyncrasies 
productive solely of edification. Diversity, disagreements, and undu- 
lations in philosophy are due to woful disregard of scientific pro- 
cedure. Progress in philosophy is a matter of method. The present 
Discours de la Méthode comprises six points: 1. Trained inductive 
investigation; not boldness, but circumspection is the watchword. 
2. A deliberate and systematic attempt at exhaustiveness. 3. Or- 
ganized cooperation and discussion. 4. Announcement of topics for 
_ discussion at the meeting of the association one year in advance. 5. 
Treatment of individual problems in isolation. 6. Préparation 
through cooperative effort of many philosophers of a comprehensive 
catalogue raisonné of ‘‘considerations,’? a modern Summa Meta- 
physica. The Nature of Ought-Ness (pp. 164-177) : A. K. Roamrs. - 
Distinguishes the logical ought which rests on a ‘‘because’’ from the 
purely ethical ought. The ethical ought is not present as an intellec- 
tual form of consciousness nor can it be accounted for by custom or 
habit. The nature of obligation is located in ‘‘feelings of repug- 
nance, or of disapproval,’’ the operation of which involves restraint 
upon desire. Elaborates this view by considering supposed objections 
to it. Philosophy as Handmaid of Society (pp. 178-189) : Horace 
C. Lona@weE wt. —‘‘The conclusion may be stated at once: That wholly 
disinterested inquiry must remain an ideal only, since, however free 
it may become, it is bound ultimately to regard the welfare of society 
as a basic condition of all human activity, including the search for 
truth itself.’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion; The Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Columbia University, De- 
cember 27 and 28, 1916. Contains official reports, brief summaries 
of papers presented, and a list of members. Reviews of Books: C. E. 
Vaughan, The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, edited 
from the original manuscripts and authentic editions. With Intro- 
duction and Notes: AtBert Scutnz. Notices of New Books. Sum- 
martes of Articles. Notes. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, May, 1917. Autour de l’expé- 
rience de Wheatstone (pp. 401-452): L. Engzatran.—The author 
seeks to disprove the claim of Wheatstone, Wundt, and Helmholtz 
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of the existence of exceptions to the law of corresponding points, 
concluding that in the several modes of binocular vision studied the 
laws of correspondence suffered ‘no exceptions, and that the ‘‘priv- 
ilege’’ of corresponding points is absolute. Etudes de logique com- 
parée (pp. 453-469) : P. Masson-Cursex (first article).-The pur- 
pose of the series is to reveal the relativity of logical ideas to the in- 
tellectual milieu in which they arise by an examination of the evo- 
lution of logical ideas in the European, Indian, and Chinese civiliza- 
tions. The first article shows that the Buddhistic need for personal 
reflection is the force to which the civilization of India owes the eul- 
tivation of logic. Revue Critique. Thomas Whittaker, The Theory 
of Abstract Ethics; J. Siconv. Analyses et Comptes Rendus. José 
Ingenieros, El hombre mediocre: J. Piris. R. G. Collingwood, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy: L. Arrtat. Revue des Périodiques. 


Aliotta, Antonio. La Guerra Eterna e il dramma dell’esistenza. 
Napoli: Francesco Perrella. Pp. 221. L. 4. 


Carroll, Robert S. The Mastery of Nervousness. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1917. Pp. 346. $2.00. 


Crehore, Albert C. The Mystery of Matter and Energy: Recent 
Progress as to the Structure of Matter. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. 1917. Pp. xi+ 161. $1.00. 


DeFursaec, J. Rogues. Manuel de Psychiatrie. Paris: Felix Alean. 
1917. Pp. viii+ 509. Fr. 7. 


Freeman, Frank N. How Children Learn. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. Pp. xiv 322. 
$1.60. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association will be held at Princeton, New Jersey, on December 27 
and 28, in acceptance of the invitation of the department of philos- 
ophy of Princeton University. The sessions will begin on Thursday 
morning at ten o’clock and will continue through Friday afternoon, 
and also through Saturday forenoon, if the association so decides. 
As announced in an earlier number of this JouRNAL, there will be 
two prearranged discussions between leaders selected by the Com- 
mittee on Discussion. This committee has chosen for the new dis- 
cussion the subject, Ethics and International Relations, while the 
other discussion will be a continuation of that of last year. In addi- 
tion to these two discussions there will be opportunity, through two 
or more sessions, for the presentation of papers on various subjects 
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of philosophical investigation, and it is especially urged that such 
papers be-offered, titles and abstracts (about 400 words) to be sent 
to the secretary not later than December 6. In making up the pro- 
gramme all titles and abstracts are submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee for its examination and approval. 


Tue first English number of Inter-America has recently ap- 
peared. It is made up of articles taken from magazines published 
in the other American countries and translated into English. Its 
publication began in May, of this year, the first three numbers being 
issued in Spanish and consisting of articles translated into that lan- 
guage from magazines of the United States. In the future the Eng- 
lish and the Spanish numbers will alternate monthly. Inter-America 
was founded by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
one of whose objects is to cultivate friendly feelings between the in- 
habitants of the different countries through the diffusion of a clearer 
knowledge of each other. 


THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association will be held on December 27-29 at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The sessions will overlap the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation. for the Advancement of Science which holds its convention in 
Pittsburgh from December 28 to January 2. The annual dinner will 
occur on December 27, at the Pittsburgh Athletic Association. 


Dr. E. Helen Hannahs died in August, 1917. She was head of the 
mental testing department of the Neurological Institute, New York 
City, and formerly taught psychology at Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, professor of psychology, is a major in the 
Sanitary Corps of the United States Army. 


Professor G. W. Cunningham has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Texas. 











